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seem to imply that he alone made mistakes in the Great War, and that the soldier and sailor were convicted of none. I can assure the reader that this is far from being my opinion, so far as the soldier is concerned. He frequently omitted to practise the things that he had been so careful to learn before              ;
the war; he was taught a great deal that he had not before              I
known ; and he was compelled to realise that the principles              :
he had been at such pains to lay down required much amend-              j
ment in their application.    My desire is not to draw an              ]
unfavourable comparison as between the statesman and the fighting man, but to emphasise the increased importance              !
of the statesman's duties, and the necessity of their being              \
undertaken only by men who have been educated to carry              i
them out.   I have seen the Government machine at work              i
at close quarters for many years during peace, and for a              {
longer period than any other British General during war, and the conclusion to which I have come is that the conduct of modern war is so complex that, in the Cabinet as elsewhere, the days of the amateur are over.
It is for this reason, and at the risk of appearing to trespass beyond my legitimate sphere, that I venture to suggest that all those who aspire to exercise ministerial control over the future destinies of the Empire should make military history the subject of much more systematic study than has hitherto been the custom. By this means only, so it seems to me, can they hope efficiently to discharge the duties devolving upon them in peace, and usefully to assist in guiding their country through the ordeal of war.ever, to this step is the adoption of a sound and stable policy based on established principles of war, and on a comprehensive survey of the whole question of Imperial Defence. If our military edifice is built on this foundation, it will be both safe and economical; if it is erected on the shifting sands of opportunism and political expediency, it will be neither economical nor able to weather the storms to which it may be exposed.
